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"As a visitor, you should keep in 
mind that what you see of activities on 
' the -floor of the House is but a fraction 

of the time and energy a Representative 
must put into his public task. The House 
is a hard-working, sincere, and dedicated 
F328.065S i body, deserving of your understanding, 

H842 I' and worthy of your support." See 

1969/70 PAGE 18 
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This Guide was 
wri^i and designed by 
Hie detk of a»e House of Representatives 
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Dear Friend i 

This booklet is intended to help you know 
more about the House of Representatives, a 
co-partner in the legislative progress of 
our State. 

Public understanding of the functioning of 
fcbe House o£ RqsreMntatives, and, itsfj^, 
of all of the Otbex branches of our St«^, 
ia aasentlal to the continuing auoceaa of 
our denoeracy. 

Members of the House of Representatives 
pride themselves on being the arm of the 
State governinent most responsive to the 
will of the people. 

It is my hope that you will find this 
booklet useful, and that you may wish to 
pass it along to others for a sharing of 
the infornabian It contains. 



Sincerely, 




The House of Representatives 

Counties in DismiCT 

AND Representative 

Democrats in Roman (77); Republicans in Italic (42) 



District 

ESCAMBIA 

1 Roy L. Hess, Pensacola (D) 

2 Cordon W. Tyrrell, Pensacolii (D) 

3 Tom rdbfmam, FensaMfbL t&l 

4 Jim Reevies, Pfewacol* (Bf 

5 Edmond M. (Ed) Fortune, Fac« 

(D) 

6 Henton D. (HJ>.) Elmore, Ciest- 
vlew (P) 

7 1. G. Mdvin. Ft. Walton Beach 
(D) 

BAY-GULF-CALHOUN 

8 John Robert Middlemas, 
hnama (D) 

9 Joe Chapman. Fanama City (D) 

UBEKTy-JACKSON-OADSDEN 

10 H. D. Woodward, Jr., Quincy (D) 

11 Wayne Miison, Marianna (D) 

FBANXI.IN-WAKCLLA-LEOK 

12 Miley Miers, Tallahassee (D) 

13 Donald L. Tucker, CrawfOidViUe 

14 Ken Smith, Perry (D) 

SUWANNEE-DIXDE-HAMILTON- 
GILCHRIST-LKVY 

15 HinrdI Lanoatter, mrentan (D) 

N-ASSAU-BAKER-COLUMBIA- 
BRADFORD-UNIOX-CLAY 

16 Gene Shaw, Starke (D) 

17 Ralph C. Tyzai Lake Oty (13) 



18 Roger West, Jacksonville (D) 

19 Ted Alvarez, Jacksonville D) 

20 Carl Ogden, Jacksonville (D) 

21 Lew Brantley, Jacksonville (D) 

22 John Crider, Jacksonville (D) 

23 Lynwood Arnold, Jacki^wUi; (P) 

24 Frederick H. Schultz, 
Jacksonville ( D ) 

25 R. Earl Dix,>n, Jacksonville (R) 

26 /. Wertz .V<,;,s,-. Jacksonville (R) 

27 Don Nichols, Jacksonville (D) 

28 Harry Westberry, Jacksonville (D) 

ALACHUA-MARIOK 

29 Ralph D. Turlington, 
Gainesville ( D ) 

30 Kenneth H. MacKay, Jr., Ocala (D) 

31 Bill Andrews, Gainesville (D) 

PCTNAM-FI^CLEH-ST. JOHNS-LAKB 

32 W. H. (Bm) Reedy, Eustis (D) 

33 James A. Glisaon, Eustis (R) 



£>(A(rict 

34 A. H. (Gus) Onb, 
St. Aiigastine (D) 

VOLUSIA 

35 William R. Conway, 
Ormond Beach (D) 

36 James H. Sweeny, Jr., Del^d (D) 

37 William M. Gillespie, 
New Smyrna Beach (P) 

ORANGE-SEMINOI.E 

38 Uimard V. Wood, 
Attamonte Springs (R) 

39 Cecil L. Bothwell, Jr. 
Winter Park (R) 

40 Bill Fulford, Orlando (D) 

41 David L. Lindsey, Orlando (H) 

42 Wi//iani D. Gorman, 
Winter Park (R) 

43 Lewis Earle, Maitland (R) 

46 WiUkm f!'^^*J*^wdS*?R) 
pursiXAS 

46 John J. Savage, St. IVtcrslHiri! (R) 

47 Mary R. Grizzle, Indiroi Hocks 
Beach (R) 

48 John T. Ware, St. Petersburg (R) 

49 Jaek Murphy, Clearwater (R) 

50 t.d S. Whitson, Jr., Clearwater (R) 

51 A, S. (Jim) Robinson, 
St. Petersburg (R) 

52 Don H. Stafford, Largo (H) 

53 William H. Fleece, 
St. Petersburg (R) 

54 Roger H. Wilson, 
St. Petersburg (R) 



Lakeland ^D^ 



POLK-SUMTKR 

55 John R. Clark, 

86 Bob Brannen, Lakeland 

57 WHliam H. (M) Bevii, 
Foit Meade (D) 

58 Quillian S. Yancey, Lakeland (D) 

59 £. C. Rowell, Wfldwood (D) 

HILLSDOHOUGH-CrmUS- 

PASCO-HERNANDO 

fiO Ed Blackburn, Jr., Tampa (D) 

61 James L. Redman, Plant City (0) 

62 William M. Register, Jr., 
Tampa (D) 

63 Elvin L. Martinez, Tampa (D) 

64 C.ny W. Spicola, Tampa (O) 

65 T. Terrell Sessums, Tiimpa ( I) ) 

66 J..hii L. Rvals, Brandon (D) 

67 Paul W. Danahy, Tampa (D) 

68 Richard S. Hodes, Tampa (P) 

69 lohn R. Culbreath, Brooksville (D) 

70 Tommy Stevens, Dade City (D) 

bhilVAhd-osceola-XNDIAN BIVER- 
okeechobee 

71 Charlet E. Davis. Jr., 
Veto Beach (R) 



House Districts by Counties 



Cotintiet 
Alachiu . 
BbJc^ — 

Bay 

Bradfoid 
B^«rd . 

Calhoun . 
Chutoite 



Dbfrieit Counttes 



29-31 

16-17 

8-9 

16-17 

71-74 

82-89 

8-9 

. 117-119 

80-70 

16-17 



^Sl^oto 

Dixie 

Duval - 

Escambia 

Flaglei 

Fianldin 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades _ 

Gulf 

HamQton 

Haidee ^ 

Hendiy 

Hemando _^ 
Highlands ^ 
HilUhonniA 

Holmes 

Indian River 

Jackson 

Jefferson — 
Laii^ette — 



112-113 

16-17 

90-111, 114 

117-119 

15 

18-28 

1-4 

32-34 

12-13 

10-11 

15 



112-113 

8-9 

15 



115-116 
112-113 

... 60-70 
117-119 
60-70 
.... 5-7 
71-74 
10-11 

14 

14 



Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty - — 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion . 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa ... 
Okeechobee 
Orange 



Districts 
._. 32-34 



112-113 
... 12-13 

15 

— 10-11 
14 



115-116 

^ 29-31 

76-81 

109-111, 114 

^ 16-17 

5-7 

71-74 

38-45 



Osceola 71-74 

Palm Beach 76-81 

Pasco 60-70 

Pinellas 46-54 

Polk 55-59 

Putnam 32-34 

St. Johns - 3ia-34 

St. Lucie ™— 7S 

Santa Ros» —x.' . :r.^ ... : 5-7 



Sarasota _ 
Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor , 

Union — ^ 
Volusia 



Wakulla 

Walton 

WadtingtOB 



117-119 
.... 38-45 

55-59 

15 

14 

.... 16-17 
.... 35-37 

12-13 

5-7 

, S.-7 



Counties in District 
AND Repbesentative— Continued 



72 Richard }. TtBmiM, 
Cocoa Beacb (R) 

73 Clifford A. McNutH), 
Melbourne ( R ) 

74 WaUam E. Powell, 
Indialantic ( R ) 



75 Charles (Chuck) Nergard. 
Fort Pierce (R) 

MAJITIN'-PALM BEACH 

76 Donald H. Reed, Jr., 
Boca Raton (R) 

77 Jack Poorbaugh, 
Boynton Beach (R) 

78 William G. James, 
Delray Bc;uh (R) 

79 Hu'jrnnrid J. Mouary, 
West Pulm Beach (H) 

80 John Jordan, Palm Beach (R) 

81 David C. CMfft, West Fdm Beach 
(R) 



82. C. Loom Ward, 
Ft. Lauderdale (R) 

83 Arthur H. Bude, 
Ft. Lauderdale (R) 

84 Ceorge L. Caldwell, 
Ft Lauderdale (R) 

85 Richard A. Bird. 
Ft. Lauderdale (R) 

86 Henry J, Prominski, 
Pompano Beach (R) 

87 Joel Karl Gustafson, 
Ft. I^auderdale (R) 

88 Joseph M. Martinez, Jr., 
Hollywood (R) 

89 Charles J. King, Plantation (R) 



90 Maxine E. Baker, Miami (D) 

91 I»ck Baniek, Miami (D) 

92 Geoise Fbestone, likaei ID) 



District 

93 Dick Qark, Coral Gables (D) 

94 Lew Whilworth, Miami Lakes (D) 

95 Murray H. Dubbin, Miami (D) 

96 Gerald Lewis, Coral Gables (D) 

97 Richard A. Pettigrew, Miami (D) 

98 Talbot (Sandy) D'Alemberte, 
Miami (D) 

99 Joe Lang Kershaw, Miami (D) 

100 Walter W. Sackett, Jr., Miami (D) 

101 Harold G. Featherstone, 
Hialeah (D) 

102 Vernon C. Holloway, Miami (D) 

103 Cari A. Singleton, 
Coral Gables (D) 

104 Robert C. Hector, Miami (D) 

105 Robert Graham, Miami Lakes (D) 

106 Robert C. Hartnett, Miami (D) 

107 George I. Baumgartner, 
North Miami la) 

108 Maidiall S. Banii, Miami (D> 

DAOB-MONItOE 

109 Je0 D. Gautier, Miami (D) 

110 Caiey Matthews, Miami Beach (D) 

111 Loids WaI£son U. Miami Beaidt (D) 

COLLIER-GLADES-IIEVDRY-LEE 

112 Ted Randell, Fort Myers (D) 

113 Jiinies Lorenzo Walker, Naples (D) 

MONROE-DADE 

114 Wmiam 6. Roberts, Key West (D) 

HARDEE-MANATEE 

115 Jerome Pratt, Palmetto (D) 

116 Tom Gallen. Bradenton (D) 

DESOTU-HIGai.ANDS-CHJUtU>TTB- 
SARASOTA 

117 Jim K. Tillman, Sarasota (R) 

118 Donald E. HeaOi. Nokomis (R) 

119 Cnrotillie H. CntUnt, Jr., 
Sansob (R) 
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THE LANGUAGE OF LAWMAKING 

Each profession, trade, occupation and even sport has its 
own knguag@i !y»jesisfMttg tm. 

If you went to court, you would not be at all surprised to 
hear the judge and the lawyers using words which are strange 
to you. And if you were watching s football game for &e first 
time, you surely would be puzdied over the meaning of some of 
the action on the field. 

Now that you Iffe M the gallery of ite Wsiim # B^asgiMa- 
tives, you should not be dismayed to hear words and phrases 
which are not immediately meaningful to you. Lawmaking is a 
process whfdh moves aecOrding to timeless ritual much as does 
the administration of justice in the cotirts. And lawmaking also 
^ss^SSQS the s^peal to many spectators that the clash of athletic 
teams does. 

There is a saying that "you can't know the players without 
a program." This Guide is intended to help you know what's 
going on here. You will not, to be sure, know everything about 
the legislative process after you have read this Guide. But you 
should be sufKciently informed to watch the proceedings inore 
knowledgeably and, therefore, more enjoyably. 
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WHAT YOU MAY HEAR IN 
THE CHAMBER 

■■■■■iliiiM 

THE LEGISLATIVE PACE 

The work of the House, with a regular session limited to 
60 calencltQ? ^^ssp {§miMfs itielQtiei), has been likaoed to an 
automobile factory. 

Diuing the first half of a session, the lawmakers are busy in 
committees tmd tibe floor action & £^i39% lj^t T^esm may/ mA 
be enough ready-business to keep ihe House occupied for its 
daily hoiirs of 11 to 1. 

But by mid-ses^n, iSm situation reverses. The oomoiltttees, 
which had received bills as their raw material, now are finishing 
their preliminary shaping and are feeding these onto the assem- 
bly Vne. NOw ^ere will be tiVork aplenty for House sessions 
during both the morning and afternoon. 

In the last weeks of a session, there will be so many bills 
ready for floor considieetiim l&st iSie C&mct^iiee m Bides and 
Calendar will find it necesary to decide which bills are to be 
given preference. 

BILLS 

The word most commonly heard in the House is "bill." Every 
law was once a bill. A bill is simply a proposed law. It is the 
raw saaterial diat results from someone feeling "there ought to 
be a law." 

Only legislators can introduce bills. ( Even the Governor, who 
has a Constitutional nMOiidtete to teQ ^e Legislature what xmr 
laws are needed, must find a legislator to introduce his biUs.) A 
legislator may introduce as many bills as he pleases. 

A legislator may write his own bill, but clianees at» that 
someone else has done the actual drafting. Indeed, the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau has a division staffed with lawyers and 
clerks for ibis very purpose. The official bill drafters will take 
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HOW THE HOUSE 
PASSES A BILL* 



Member files bill with 
The Clerk, who. processes 
for introduction, induding 
assignment of number by 
which bill will be ideii- 
t^hid (toteafter 



In the House, bill read 1st time by 
mi ze^axed to Coininittee( s) 
by The Speakfi 




(or) 



Committee studies bill at 
public meeting and r«c- 
omm^ds to House — 



— that it be passed with 
changes (amendments) 



that it not be passed 



In House, bill read 2nd 
time by title, debated 



and 



MnftfwhniBrts may be 
adopted m ideated 



In House, bill read 3rd time by title 
and piBimA (&t defeiiiiteS) 
If passed, sent to S^iate for same 
course of action 



If passed by Senate, biQ re- 
turned to House and sent — 



— to Governor, for 
approval or veto 



* This chart should be regarded as a generalization. 
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the ideas of legislators and put them in bill form. They'll draft 
as m&ay as tfiree tiiousand for &iie I«^KEitiv<6 session. 

A bill gains an identity of its own upon being introduced 
in one of the two legislative houses. Bills are serially numbered, 
in ihe miAm oi introdtictiofl, from ^ first day of a regular ses- 
sion. 

Pending measures die with the ei^iration of a legislative 
session. Even Aough Aey may have been passed by ei&er the 
House or the Senate, they must be reintroduced at the next ses- 
sion and start the legislative process anew if sponsors feel the 
need still exists. ( Incidentally, a law may be passed and repealed 
dtiring &ie same legislative session.) 



LEGISLATIVE GRIST / abm, ia its ordinal and prMed form 



1 
a 

3 
« 

5 
6 
T 

a 
» 

10 

u 
« 
IS 

le 

H 

i» 

19 
20 



lOM A Mil to b« aatitUd 



£«etiv« dattt. 
B« It Bta«t«d by ths l«si*j 
rluUal 

aActi^n t. Chapt 
ia j iit Bft ii l to nod 

DOS.fS Modlci 

(1) Uclili 
turo :2tiidB and dei 

tOTBSt of tbo 

pU» Cor oodtoi 
to>«4 by the 



Mint et I 

State ■ 
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INTRODUCTION AND BEFERENCE 



A bill is introdkuied at the moment of the first reading of its 
title to lite 

It is then referred by the Speaker to one and, in some in- 
stances, another, of the 28 committees. And the House, by vote, 
may send the bill to different or additional committees. 

Reference has tremendous significance in the life of a biU. 

An unfavoralte isepirt from a conunittee presents a barrier 
to the bill s passage which usually cannot be climbed. That is 
the most obvious importance of reference. 

Time i$ perhaps the toughest foe of legislation, mmy 
step a race against the clock and the calendar. Even a com- 
mittee friendly to a bill's progress could offer amendments which 
might delay its ipm§ms ftist csDou^ 16 csme ti?oiibki elsewhere 
in the legislative process. Or, having 14 days in which to con- 
sider a bill, a committee may delay its progress overlong because 
of the pressure of ^er MSs. WiSi tibe s^^^m limited to 60 
calendar days, each day's delay forces tbe faiH into growing 
competition for time to be considered. 

Referrace can, tilierefore, be vitaL 

THE DAILY ORDER OF BUSINESS 

If you are in the gallery from the time of the convening of 
the House in its daily session, you will find it following generally 
this Order of Business: 

1. Roll call, taken on the roll call machine 

2. Prayer, by the Chaplain or, in his absence, some Mem- 
ber designated by the Speaker 

3. Approval of the Journal of the preceding legislative day 

4. Motions relating to committee references 

5. Receiving of communications, usually letters from ^SttB 
Governor telling of how he has disposed of bills whidi ori^- 
nated in the House 

8. XntEO&ieAfiiii imd tefyamms el new legi^tion 

7. Gtmsideration of messages from the Senate, reporting the 
passage of legislation originating there or action on House 
measures 

8. Report of sbmding committees 
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9. Report of select committees: groups "selected" for special 
tasks outside the jvirisdiction of "standing" committees 

10. Matters on reconsideration 

11. Special Orders 

(1) Regularly, Senate concurrent resolutions, memo- 
rials, general bills, and joint resolutions on Wednesdays 
for at least two hours 

(2) Otherwise, as individually determined by the com- 
mittee on Rules and Calendar or by the House 

12. Unfinished business 

13. Consideration of House resolutions, concurrent resolu- 
tions, wad mmmMs 

14. Consideration bills and joint resolutions on third 
reading 

15. Consideration of bills and joint resolutions on second 
reading 

Unless a visitor has come to hear debate on a specific meas- 
vace, liie casusl observer will be most likely rewsctdm. by a flinry 
of activity in &tB House during the first hour of a day's session. 

It is during this period that efforts may be made to affect 
flle filtains of legislation by parliamentary maneuvering, perhaps 
by trying to cause a bill to be ref ored to more than one com- 



wm ZX^AST A JOINT SESSION / the Governor addresses the Legislature. 



mittee. Such a move usually is regarded as unfriendly by the 
MD?S sponsors. 

-READINQS'' 

Ctf t!he iesite@@e% spc^^ ifi j^cMemmituy jcftual &i tibe 
House, perl^^ flie most frequently heatd is, "Mr. Speaker, 
I move that &e Rules be waived ..." 

This motion usually applies to file taking up of a bill on 
second or third "reading." 

Those who hear this motion used again and again well may 
wonder why there are such rules if ^ey are to be put ist^Se. 
These rules are rather like the brakes on an automobile: to 
be used when it appears the vehicle is moving too fast. Their 
value hes in their presence rather than in their constant use. 

Indeed, the rules sought to be waived are not of the House 
alone but requirements of the Constitution, which explicitly pro- 
vided for their waiver under specified conditions. 

The Constitution (Article III, Section 7) says: 

"Any bill may originate in either house and after passage in 
one may be amended in the other. It shall be read in each house 
on three s^mrate days, unless this rule is waived by two-thirds 
vote. 

"On each reading, it shall be read by title only, unless one- 
&skd o>f liie menibisfs ftes&^ desfare it read ia ML 

"On final passage, the vote of each member voting shall be 
entered on the Joiu:nal. Passage of a bill shall require a majority 
vote in each house." 

There is materially less reason for the actual reading by the 
Clerk of the trait of a bill to the House today than there once 
was. Every Menfbef bas a printed copy df ©fttai ^§Stieit&l MSI and 
an analysis of its contents by the Legislative Reference Bureau. 

"Reading," therefore, has come to possess a symbolic sense 
of being a stage in die consideration <sf a WL 

If a Member feels the House needs to slow down its con- 
sideration of a meastu-e, or if a Member in opposition believes 
a day's delay may be helpful, he wfSi oppose taking one or all 
of Ae Constitutional short-cuts. You will notice that it takes the 
approval of two-thirds of the Members present to use Uie 
short-cuts. 



Incidentally, the custom of requiring three readings s&efciies 
back into legislative antiquity. It was a matter of practice in the 
House of Ck)mmons by the 16th century. Perhaps the specifying 
of three readings, instead of two or four, has its roots in the time 
when the number three first possessed religious significance. 

Yet the custom does have practical value. A piece of legis- 
lation which has been brought up three times, perhaps on three 
separate days, in each of the two legislative houses has certainly 
come to the attention of many people. 

"LAY ON THE TABLE " 

Gleil^s table^a figurative piece of ftaaftHre--!S tiElfe 
limbo of legislative matters. 

To "lay on the table" means a bill or other matter has been 
removed from consideration and placed in suspense. A matter 
laid on the table can, by the prescribed number of votes, be 
resurrected and taken up from the table. It is not accurate, 
therefore, to say that a measure has been killed by tabling al- 
though the practical result often is that. 

A bill unfavorably reported by a committee is automatically 
"laid on the table." Upon the motion of any Member, adopted 
by a two-thirds vote of the Members present, the bill may be 
taken from the table and placed on the Calendar. 

"STRIKE OUT THE ENACTING CLAUSE" 

The Constitution leaves the form of bills to the Legislature. 

The size, the number of copies, and similar details are prescribed 
by Rule. But the Constitution does require the inclusion of one 
phrase for a bill to become law, and that vital language is: 

"Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida." 

So, if you hear an amendment read which says "strike out 
the enacting clause," you may be siure this has been offered by 
a legislator unfriendly to the bill. 

For without the enacting clause, a bill would be just a piece 
of paper even though every member of both houses had in some 
manner voted for it 

RECONSIDERATION 

The House has at least two chances to pass upon anything 
presented for its vote. This is because every vote may be 
"reconsidered.'' 
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A House-passed bill is delayed in its delivery to the Senate 
until the vote on passage has been reconsidered or a two-day 
period fin* ^Bds action has ^ired. (This does not apply to the 
last week of a session or to local bills. ) 

It is this delay that prompts a ritualistic exchange which 
often puzzles sp€ietetors. 

A proponent of a measure will, just as soon as the bill hsis 
been passed by the House, often move for immediate^^ x^}(m- 
sideration of the action which was to his liking, and sidl anoti^ 
proponent will ask that this motion be "laid upon the table." 
They are trying to hasten the bill's dispatch to the Senate. 

"MOVE THE PREVIOUS QUESTION" 

While every Member theoretically has the right to be heard 
for at least 15 minutes on any question before the House, a 
motion for "the previous question," if adopted by a majority, 
can hasten the vote. 

Traditionally, Speakers do not put this motion until both 
sides have had an o{^H»iainity to be heard for a reasonable time, 

SPECIAL ORDER 

The House wiU from time to time pick out bills for considera- 
tion ahead of m its Calendar. This is hamfH as a 

Order of Business." Usually, the need for "Special Orders" is 
determined by the Committee on Rules and Calendar. 

A "Special Order" may apply to a particular bill or to a class 
of bills. The "Special Order" usually goes into effect at a speci- 
fied hour and continues for a definite length of time. Or, it may 
be a "Special and Continuing Orda:" kidBg imtil iSie sul^ect 
has he&i disposed of. 

O^MOPANION BILLS 

Identical copies of some bills are introduced in both the 
House and Senate. The idea is to gain time by having the same 
measure, in two bills, moving simTiltaneoosljir dooog^ both 
houses. These are known as companion hills. 

The time is saved by reason of the fact that V/h^ ihe House 
reaches a oomiriiKfiee^approved bill on its Calend^ur, &e Senate- 
passed companion bill may be substituted. Otherwise, the House 
bill would, if passed, have to go to the Senate, which akeady 
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SEATING ARRANGEMENT 
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has considered and passed an identical measure. This would be 
a waste of time. 

ENGROSSING-ENROLLING 

You may hear reference to engrossing and enrolling. Each 
means "to copy," but in a legislative sense the words are used to 
differentiate between two kinds of copying. 

If changes are made in a bill during its consideration by the 
House, these changes— words added to or taken from the original 
bill-are made in the engrossed bill. An engrossed bill is one 
which has been amended, and this copy incorporates those 
changes. 

Enrolling is the final handUng of a bill in the Legislature. It 
has been passed by both houses, and now is enrolled, or copied, 

KEEPING UP I the daily Calendar and Journal are guides to bill progress 



^Gzlendarof theHouseof Representatives 

Friday, May \X I96T 



Th« BouM win CONVENE FrMar at I0;00 A-M 
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on permanent record paper, signed by the presiding and clerical 
offio^ of the Legislature, and to Govmtor for his 
action and filing in the Office of the Secretary of Stats. 

LOCAL BILLS 

Local bills are those applying to but one county. On the 
record, these are passed in the same manner as other legislation. 

Actually, however, the passage of these is controlled almost ex- 
clusively by the Members from the afiEected county. 



BEARDS AND TOP HATS I the 188$ House of Representatioea (with 

pages, others) 

FSU LIBRARV 
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WHAT YOU SEE IN 
THE CHAMBER 



You are seeing Florida's oldest lawmaking body in action 
when you look upon a sessk»i of the House of Representatives. 

After Florida was acquired b\' the United States from Spain, 
Congress said 13 of the "most fit and discreet persons" in the 
new T&eiitoiy ^txM constitute fte Legbhtfive Goondl. 

The members of the Legislative Council were first (begin- 
ning in 1822) appointed annually by the President of the United 
States, by and with the ad^^ce and exm^emt d i|«i Sensi^ and 
then (beginning in 1826) elected b\- their fellow Flml&UlS. 

When Confess substituted a bicameralj or fcmEhhotuse, law- 
making system ifair AeTetiittwy, its Act of July 7, 18?^, said '^e 
House of Representatives shall be organized, and the members 
&ereof shall be chosen as is now prescribed by law for the pres- 
eat Legislative CknntdL*' 

Thus, it may reasonably be said that today's House of Rep- 
resentatives is the direct successor to the Legislative Coundl, 
which first gave the people of Florida a voice in the making of 
the laws governing them. 

Interestingly, Congress provided in 1838 that the Legislative 
Council could have a maximum of 75 days a year to cope with 
the problems of fewer than 30,000 people. Today, with more 
than 6,000,000 Floridians, the Constitution provides the Legisla- 
ture shall meet in regular session for 60 days every year. Study 
by SlaEKdIng committees prior to tihifis eonvening of a session 
meaoet a jS^Ood deal of preliminary scrutiny has been givra many 
proposals before these actually are introduced. 

REORGANIZATION 

Hie House t&otpixSim vfy& #adl f^ce^ election. ReorgaM- 
zation means the newly elected Mfflnhers select their Speaker, 
Speaker pro Tempore, Clerk and Sergeant-at-Arms for the two- 
year life of the House. Rules also are adopted. The new Speaker 
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then is fully clothed with authority to appoint the committees. 
The committees can meet, prior to the legislative session, to 
consider matters within their subject field, including prefiled 
bills which may be assigned to them by the Speaker. 

PREFILING 

'Trefilin^ is a procedure which House Members teeiy 

deliver proposed legislation to the Clerk ahead of the convening 
of the Legislature in regular session. Members have the option 
of allowing the Speaker to p&(^ copies Ctf prefiled bills in a 
coniniillcc for pre-session study. Virtually all prefiled bills are 
released by their sponsors for committee consideration. While 
comiStittees inay not tate inail tt^on on a pr^eia Mil, simse m&y 
a copy and not the bill itself has been assigned, obviously many 
committee members will form an opinion about a bill's merits 
during this pre«session study. For 3iat reason, committees are 
obligated to advise sponsors and other interested persons of their 
sessions for the consideration of specific bills. This enables both 
sides to be heard during the pre-session period. 

COMMITTEE, OTHER ACTIVmES 

As a visitor to the gallery, you should keep in mind that you 
are seeing only the end product of the legislative process. Under 
"The Legislative Pace," we earlier in this pamphlet likened the 
work of the House to an automobile assembly line. The chamber 
is the place where a vast amount of off-floor activity comes to- 
gether. 

The iRXOll^ of standing committees of the House varies from 
session to session. For the 1969 rcgiilar session, there are 28 
standing committees. In the 1967 regular session, there were 32 
staidiiag ceamfnittees. A i^ettt^n^ committee is one appointed 
for the continuing consideration of bills within its jurisdiction. 
The name of the committee usually indicates this field of jiaris- 
diction. A select committee is gub selected to j^erfenos a ^pedfic 
task. There also are a number of other typra of tej^shltive com- 
mittee, among tliese being Committee of the WhoH House, con- 
fererm, and pint. 

Tlie t\pica! Member of the House of Representatives will 
find himself involved in work from "can see" to "can't see"— from 
early in Ibe morning until evening. Committee meetings are 
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scheduled to minimize conflicts among committee members but 
a Member with a bill to urge or oppose well may find himself 
confronted with a number fli ^soiiltaiieous meetings of House 

committees. Senate committees, or groups of constituents. 

These meetings with constituents are often overlooked by 
those <dtio tibink of the Legislature in brSiid, genfiri^l teesm. Each 
delegation inevitably will have frequent meetings with people 
from their home Districts, and these meetings must be scheduled 
to avoid (SOfi^GC wm^ie^ of House/ Senate emmSl^t&m 

And, of course, the t^68iS;,goes on whether the Legislature is 
in session or not. Before « regular session, legislators are ob- 
ligated few an ateiost daily f or hJ^%)^ round of me^tefs -wift 
public and private groups, and witli individual citizens, who 
have problems they want to talk over. There will be a round of 
scheduled meetings of standing committees beginning soon after 
tiie House's reorganization. State institutions will be visited by 
members of committees concerned with their financing and gen- 
eral management. After a session, the lawmakers will be report- 
ing to their constituents, for so much occurs at every session that 
even the most attentive among newspaper readers, television 
viewers, and radio listeners cannot possibly know all Stat hap- 
pened whidi may be of interest to them. 

To repeat: as a visitor, you should keep in mind that what 
vou see of activities on the floor of the House is but a fraction of 
the time and energy a Representative must put into his public 
task. The Clerk of the House had the opportunity to observe 
the Legislature closely as a governmental newsman from De- 
cember, 1939, imtil July, 1966, and he beheves "the House is a 
hard-working, sincere, and dedicated body, deserving of your 
understanding, and worthy of your support." 

THE CHAMBER 

The House of Representatives first met in its present cham- 
ber for 6ie regular session of 1939. It is the same room but many 

changes have been made. 

Originally, for example, the only ceiling lights were those of 
the dhanddlies's. The scene now is matiy thnes as bright as it 

was then. 

Another change has been in the desks of the Members. Ex- 
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pansion of the House membership by reason of the '63 appor- 
tionment necessitated replacement of the individual desks placed 
tliere in 1939. Fortunately, the pro\iding of private offices for 
Members in 1961 meant the chamber desks no longer need be 
as large as in prior sessions when Members had no other place 
to keep their belongings at the Capitol. 

As you look about the chamber from the gallery, your atten- 
tion likely will be attracted first by the Speaker's rostrum and 
Clerk's .table, firon^ng &m Amlis of the Member^ and |^ i&e tt»Il 
portraits. The portraits are those of former Speakers, '(^$XS$0t ti^t 
the one immediately behind the presiding officer is ih&t always 
oi {he cuirent Spesker. fk^g &e portraits began in 1959. 
They include all past Speakers living at that time. 

Next, your attention may be drawn to the two big boards, 
widi cohunns of names and the red (nay) and green (yea) 
lights, at the sides of the rostrum. These belong to the electric 
roll call system, and show how the individual Members have 
voted by pressing the yea-and-nay buttons on their desks. The 
original roll call system was installed for the 1939 session. It was 
enlarged for flie '63 regular session. The system records, tabu- 
lates, and makes copies of the votes of Members with the speed 
of electricity, TTie electric roll call saves a very considerable 
amount of time in calling the roll for a legislative assembly of 
a hundred or so members. 

The two glassed-in booths on the back wall are provided for 
n(>wsmen. Once the legislative corre.spondents occupied tables 
flanking the rostrum but growth of the corps of newsmen dic- 
tated ^ange. The booths, tied into the same public address 
system you h^ inihe gallery, make it possible for the newsmen 
to use typewiitiQS, tdl<^llones, and voice recorders and to con^Bi' 
without distzaeting legators. 

In addition to the big, double-doors opening at the rear of 
the chamber upon the main, center aisle, you will observe doors 
on either side. These open upon corridors leading to committee 
rooms and offices of the Members. Tlie doors on the cast side, 
OS on the Speaker's left-hand, lead also to his private office and 
the wtarfc fboms at the Clerk, who keeps thes official r^xH<ds of 
the proceedings. 

The electrical installation to be seen to the north end of the 
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east gallery controls the public address system. The attendant 
energizes &e 'Siiesk microphones as members obtain recognition 
from the Speaker. 

THE JOimNAL 

The Clerk's Journal records only the formal parts of what 
has baj^pcouid in the House and its committees: the titles of the 
bills ifitrodbci^ and C(ai^dere<3, the way members voted. 

IncidentaJlyi a secord roll call can be obtained on any ques- 
tion coming before the House whenever five members, by raising 
their hands, ask for it. ( There is a record roll call on the passage 
of every bill.) The traditional formula by which the Speakei- 
declares the result of a voice vote allows time for this demand 
for a record vote: he first says, "the yeas appear to have it," then 
pauses and if five hands do not appear, goes on to declare, "the 
yeas have it." 

Because the Clerk's Journal is not a verbatim, word-for-word 
teeHxA^ Ae size in number of pages may on occasion bear an 
inverse ratio to the intensitv of the floor del)ate. A dav given 
over to argument on an important bill may require a few short 
entries. A day in whidi scores of local bills are passed would 
necessitate page after page of the Journal although not a word 
of debate, in the sense of argument, had been spoken. 

The Joonial is '^^ta] ^goJleatted^ i(a ihe ccHnts look to the 
Journal for an accurate accounting of what formal steps were 
taken whenever a statute is challenged on some ground of un- 
comtitutional passage in its legislatiye course. 

The Journal of each day's proceedings is available in printed 
form to Members with the convening of tlic next legislative day's 
session. Iliiegse da% Jwimals, ai?ter careful })erusal tot error, a*e 
drawn together and reprinted after sine die, or final, adjourn- 
ment of ti« Legislature. This reprinting becomes the official rec- 
ord of vfiiat the House dttd. For the 1087 regular session, die 
Journal consisted of 2,178 big pages. 

The Journal distributed on Monday mornings attracts espe- 
cial attention because it contains the names and affihations of 
those persons who have roistered as lobbyists during Ae pre- 
ceding week. 

The Clerk also prepares the daily Calendar, a listing of the 
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specific items of business which will be before the House that 
day. Like tie Journal, the Calendar in printed form is available 
in the morning of each legislative day. 

THE SPEAKER 

The Speaker is the presiding officer of the House. All eyes 

will be on him during much of the time when the House is 
in session. (The presiding officer occupies the Chair, and this 
word stands for the office and not the furniture. jlttpr- 
change of meaning stresses the impersonal approach of tike 

presiding officer to his duties.) 

The task of presiding will present a challenge to his stamina, 
ios Ihe Speaker will stand for hours; to his patience, for he will 
strive to allow contending forces to present their arguments 
properly; to his wisdom, for he will have to make vital decisions 
qtdicMy mi Ssk^^i and to Ii^ Mt, iix lie yiHl need to laaow 
when and how to serve as a safety ^ve to release tensions with 
a quip. 

Yet the Speaker must do more. While he can cast only one 
vote, equal to but acceding in v&hm none of the 118 others, 

the Speaker usuallv possesses an intangible force which may 
be decisive should he choose to use this. 



TBANSltlON I Aof electric moment when the atd Speaker tronsfen ihe 
gaoel to the new. 

PglBR BARTOW 
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Thece is an aura of a mystical nature which surrounds the 
Chair. TbiiB can be dimenstntted by the fact that never itt a 

half century has an appeal been taken successfullv from a ruling 
of the Chair. Certainly some of those rulings are open to ques- 
tion cm the ^K>uM of fudgment when viewed in Mndi^^t. 
But the House has been willing to give one side or the other a 
momentary advantage rather than appear to question the good 
faith of the Speaker. 

So if he is"Wijse, and %«it|E@Ei §mie«St&y me to have agM&^ 
this place of responsibility, he will not Tise this power recklessly 

or for unworthy purpose. 

As a Member, representing a District, the Speaker possesses 
the ri^t to leave &e Chair and spesk in deibate. Ordiiuirily, he 
will not do so unless some issue arises that seems to him of 
transcoidlng importance to the State or the House. It is a solemn 
occasion when a S^is&k^ ceremonfeuslj^ vacates the Chair to 
come down to the floor for a speech. 

While it is onlv lately that the dual nature of his role has 
become apparent in Florida, the Speaker is both the leader of 
ike entire niemfaen^% ^ die House and of those Members who 
belong to his political party. 

The influence of the Speaker can be exerted in many direc- 
tions. None is of greater importance than his power to appoint 
the menibero of House committees. Re sliares tbis fmmt 
no one. How he thinks well may flavor House committee blink- 
ing in many fields of proposed legislation. 

If the Speaker is, say, conservative in his fiscal philosophy, 
he may appoiift M@mb^ to the Goamiiitde on Aj|^pcpiEt^3»@ 
and to the Committee on Finance and Taxation who are of the 
same philosophy. 

SEATING 

Seating ia &e Honse t^amber & determined by fte Speaker 

(but the task often is delegated to others) for each session 
although there is relatively little change from year to year. 
DelegatiofK^" <pr Members from a county or group (tf €oimti«s, 
are seated togeth». 
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Some areas are favored by Members for different reasons. 
Those seated along #e icicle in ft&tit (e^{ ibe i!Ostrtuai may fed Ibey 

enjov some advantage in catching the Speaker's eye for the pur- 
pose of recognition. Other Members prefer locations near the 
side ^ts to their private o£Boes, 

The diaiiEniaa ol ^ Gansnittee on Rules and Calendar 

occupies the Sat «Bat to the Speaker's left on the front row. This 
enables the Cha&man to help the Speaker with the procedural 
motions whidi speed up the d^spitt^ of the House's business. 

Across the middle aisle, the first seat on the frotA smf to the 
Speaker's right is reserved for the Speaker pro Tempore, so he 
W^U be easily available to take a turn at presiding when the 
Speaisar needs to hie e^hev^ere. The Majority Floor Le«di»?, &e 
Minority Leader, the Chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the Chairman of the Committee on House Adnninis- 
tration are assigned double desks so they may oonfar more 
conveni^i% vdm Memhexs durix|; meetings of the I&vm 

The desk microphones and the very considerable reduction 
of traffic in the chamber have tended to diminish the disadvan- 
tage which wore form^Iy attadied to certain areas. 

Until ^ Memb^ w^e provided wi& pdvate officiBs in 

1961, much of their outside legislative business was transacted 
at their chamber desks. This meant their secretaries and visitors 
often were by ihiek ^sH^ d^ttg meetings of die House, and i3m 
noise and the general movement of people were particularly 
disturbing to Members who occupied seats on the fringe of the 
chamb^. 

WELL OF THE HOUSE 

The area, with reading stand, immediately in £ront of tibe 

center of the Clerk's table is known as the "well." 

It is primarily used by Members who either wish to empha- 
ds» the importance of what they have to say or need to be 

in a position of facing the chamber to answer questions during 
the explanation of some measure. The Member handling the 
Gmmil Appropria^Eis Bill lUcely will use the feldUties of Ae 
well. 
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Prior to installation of the desk microphones, the well was 

used far more frequently than now is the case. 

JOINT SESSIONS, JOINT MEETINGS 

The Constitution [Article IV, Section 1(e)] provides, The 

Governor shall by message at least once in each regular session 
inform the legislature concerning the condition of the state, 
pnqsose 81X1^ reorganization of the executive department as will 
promote efficiency and economy, and recommend measures in 
the public interest." 

Ttds annual message £s ^ven to &e Lis^kttia^ ^ 
Governor in person (although Secretary of State R. A, Gray read 
the words of the ailing Governor Dan McCarty to the 1953 ses- 
sion) at ft "^nt sesdon'*'1iieM in 'flie Bba^ dbanil^ If #€9ire af« 
supplementary messages from the Governor during a session, he 
may deliver these in person or send them to the presiding ofiBcers 
for inclusion in tbe Journal 

The Legislature has "joint meetings" from time to time to 
hear addresses. Florida's IMted States Senators usually addre^ 
ihe Legislattat (iadiig a tegeflaf ^essidfi. TiSrStms dt pe^adnesS» 
visiting in Florida are occasionally heard. These have included 
Helen Keller and General Jonathan Wainwright. 

"S^en the Legislature assembles for ftis purpose, it is con- 
vened properly in "joint meeting." When the Governor responds 
to the mandate of the Constitution, the Legislature hears him 
in "joint s^s&>n." 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LEGISLATURE 

Here in &e Le^lature; government by the people is made 
to work. 

"All political power is inherent in the people," asserts the 
Declaration of Rights to Florida's Constitution. The Legislature 
is an instrument through which the people exercise that power. 

For example, not a dollar of tax may be either collected or 
spent by the State govmunent without an authorizing Act of 
the Legislature. 

While no law may be passed without both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives agreeing vcpm ite eacaet wotdst ii^ 
House has traditionally felt a special sense of communication 
with the people. 
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This is because the Members of the House have been elected 
every two years. House Members possess a grassroots nearness 
to the electorate which may not always^l^e true of those oiBcers 
of the State elected to four and six-year terms. 

The House has the exclusive right to inquire into the con- 
duct of #dse (i>£l€i®ls ctF M^ rank who are met wbfdet to 
suspension by the Governor. The House may vote articles of 
impeachment (for Senate trial) against the Governor, Cabinet 
officers, Jteg^M: Sf ^# #p^ii QjiJr^ |ttclg<6)^ (rf tfie District 
C3oiirts trf Appeal, and Circuit Judges, 

Measures Introduced 
and Senate) 

Regular sessions orSy 



1959 


1981 


1963 


1965 


1967 


General 2,310 


1,494 


2093 


21358 


3410 


Local 1,482 


2,993 


1,771 


2,107 


1,771 


Total 3,792 


4,^87 




4,465 


5,181 




Legislative 


Scoreboard 








(House and Senate) 






Regular and special sessions 










1961 


1963 


1965 


1967 




4,487 


3,964 


4,465 


5,408 


Bills tihat failed 


1,472 


1,917 


2,047 


2,929 




3,015 


2,047 


2,418 


2,479 


Bills vetoed 








by Governor . . . . 


. .... . 16 


19 


23 


48 


Bilk heaimiag law . ■ 










% Beconiing law 


67% 


51% 


u% 


45% 



— legislative Refeience Bureau 
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BOOKS TO HELP YOU LEARN MORE 
ABOUT YOUR STATE GOVERNMENT 

The Florida Handbook, Peninsular Publishing Company, Tal- 
lahassee. (Completely revised every other year. The State- 
accepted reference book on Florida for teachers. Available in 
school and other libraries, and also from the Peninsular Pub- 
lishing Company, P. O. Box 2275, Tallahassee, $6.75, including 
postal^.) 

Our Florida Government, Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. 
( State-adopted as a textbook. Available from Florida Schoolbook 
Depository, P.O. Box fa^fe*»ivflte, 0m, pliiS fomgfi.) 

Florida: Land of Change, The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill. (A standard history of Florida, available in 

The Government and Aditfiiiistration of Florida, Crowell, 
New YorL (A college-level vieww Available in most libraries and 
from tliomas Y. CJrowell, 201 Park Avenue Sotifli, Hew fork 3, 
$5.75.) 

The Government of Florida, Winston (Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, successor). New York. (Long the State-adopted text- 
book, available in many school and other libraries.) 

Your Florida Government: 500 Questions and Answers, Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, Gainesville. (Published in 1965 and 
available in bookstores, ]&imi^^ and, at $2.75, from the Univer- 
sity of Florida Press. Answers many often-asked questions as well 
as some off-beat puzzlers.) 

Florida VnMr Flags, University of Florida Press, Gaines- 
ville. (A compact, general history of the state, including govern- 
ment, available at $5 from bookstores or the University Press.) 

lIllilllillliiillH 
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To write your legislators . . . 
Representatives should be addressed as follows: 

The Honorable 

House of Representatives (during sessions) 
The Capitol 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Dear Mr. . _: 

Senators should be addressed as follows: 

Senator . . . 

The Capitol (during sessions) 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Dear Senator , 

If you write . . . 

It is suggested that you sign your name clearly and give your 
address correctly so the legislator can answer your letter. 

Most matters coming before the Legislature are fairly well 
publicized in advance. To help your representatives, write them 
about issues prior to the Legislature taking action. 



Ililllillllilli^ 
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